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Board approves $124.3 min. budget 


By BARBARA VERITY & KEN WHITTINGHAM 


First of Two Parts 


million operating budget for Concordia for 


T he Board of Governors has approved a $124.3 


1985-86, up $9.7 million from last year. 

The budget will result in an operating deficit of ap- 
proximately $10 million for the current year. Despite 
the deficit, provision has been made for 1985-86 
salary increases for both academic and non-academic 
staff--providing, of course, that the necessary funds 
are made available by the Québec government. 


Ryan pledges 


iberal Education critic 
|. Claude Ryan promis- 
ed to give special at- 
tention to Concordia’s finan- 
cial plight, which has resulted 
from the unequal treatment 
received under the current 
government funding formula. 
“Tt’?s one of our basic prin- 
ciples that universities be 
treated on an equal basis,”’ 
Ryan told a gathering in the 
Hall Building auditorium 
Wednesday noon. 

Both Ryan and Education 
Minister Jean-Guy Rodrique 
had been invited to speak at 
the University before the pro- 
vincial election. Rodrique 
turned down the invitation. 

Ryan said that if the 
Liberals are elected, he will 
revise the funding formula, 
which he termed outdated, so 
that universities are funded 
fairly. He plans first to come 
to grips with the current $80 
million deficit in Québec 
universities and secondly to 
revise the funding formula. He 
predicted that a new system 
would be in place in one or 
two years. 

Attacking Parti Québécois 
education policies, Ryan 
pointed out that 
million surplus in universities 
in 1980 has nosedived to a $80 
million deficit in only five 
years. 

He said the Liberal govern- 
ment would not take complete 
responsibility for each univer- 
sity’s deficit. Instead, each 





the $57 


situation would be studied in- 
dividually to find a reasonable 
and fair solution. About $50 
million of Liberal election pro- 
mises will likely go to universi- 
ty education, he said. 

During his speech, Ryan 
made several other promises: 

@ To maintain the existing 






As reported earlier this week 
in an information flyer 
distributed by the Public Rela- 
tions Department to all units 
at Concordia, work has 
already begun on the 1986-87 
budget to ensure that all unit 
heads receive next year’s 
operating figures well before 
May 31, 1986. 

As soon as the Board of 
Governors approved this 
year’s overall University 
budget--at its meeting of 





freeze on tuition fees during 
the government’s next term of 
office 

@ To adjust the system of 
loans and bursaries regarding 
parental contribution 

@ To make interest free 
loans to part-time students 
studying for university degrees 


Education Ministers absence 


group of Concor- 
A dia students braved 
the cold yesterday 
afternoon to stage a march to 
protest Rodrigue’s last-minute 
cancellation of a speaking 
engagement at Concordia. He 
had earlier refused an invita- 
tion to debate Liberal Party 
Education Critic Claude Ryan 
on the question of University 
funding. 

Dressed in the ‘‘Death of 
Quality Education’’ garb they 
have been wearing all week 
(complete with coffin and 
funeral choir) the group mar- 


ched from the Hall Building to 
Premier Pierre Marc 
Johnson’s offices on Dor- 
chester Blvd. 

During the protest they 
criticized both Parti- 
Québécois and Liberal Party 
decision-makers for failing to 
address the university funding 
issue during the current cam- 
paign. 

A similar demonstration 
will be held Saturday morning 
between 9:30 a.m. and 10:30 
a.m. outside CJAD’s offices 
at 1411 Fort Street, just prior 
to the English-language radio 


Brian McNeil, AV 


November 19th--Vice-Rector 
(Institutional Relations and 
Finance) Monique Jéréme- 
Forget began a series of 
meetings with the Treasurer’s 
Office to finalize individual 
department budgets for 
1985-86. These will be for- 
warded to all unit heads short- 
ly. 

In an interview with The 
Thursday Report earlier this 
week, Jér6me-Forget said. that 
the budget package presented 


w funding formula 


@ To consider the financial 
problems of students atten- 
ding university from remote 
regions of the country 

In response to questions, he 
also said that he would keep 
international student fees in 
line with other Canadian 
universities; that some 
academic resources should be 
pooled among universities; 
and that he would fight to 
keep federal financial 
payments for Québec univer- 
sities. 2 

In response to the presence 
of a coffin, which was carried 
in by students to illustrate the 
death of quality education, 
Ryan said that an ambulance 
would have been more ap- 
propriate. ‘‘The situation is 
not beyond remedy,’ he said. 
B.V. 





protested 


debate between the leaders of 
all Québec political parties. 





to the Board of Governors 
contained a number of options 
for 1985-86 (including the like- 
ly consequences of implemen- 
ting a balanced budget) and 
proposals for steadily 
diminishing the deficit in 

1986-87 and 1987-88. 

In addition to more forceful 
lobbying efforts to obtain 
‘equitable’? treatment from 
the Québec government, 
Jér6me-Forget said the ad- 
ministration intends to check 
the growing deficit by gradual- 
ly ‘‘downsizing’’ (reducing 
staff through early retirement 
and attrition), and by im- - 
plementing other cost-saving 
measures. The specific areas 
affected are: 

@ Convocation - $100,000 will 
be saved by holding the 
graduation ceremonies at 
Place des Arts rather than the 
arena on the west-end campus. 
@ Overtime - The overtime 
policy will be reviewed to em- 
phasize time off rather than 
money for overtime, resulting 
in savings of $100,000. 

@ Purchasing - Various types 
of equipment, such as per- 
sonal computers, will be 
charged in future to the 
University’s capital budget, 
saving $500,000 from the 
operating budget. (Capital and 
operating budgets are funded 
separately by the Québec 
government). 

@® Parking — $50,000 in ex- 
tra revenues will be generated 
during the remainder of this 
year and $100,000 next year by 
doubling the cost of parking at 
the University. Jér6me-Forget 
said the current parking sub- 
sidy benefits the highest in- 
come earners at Concordia. As 
unwelcome as the extra cost 
may be for them, of all Con- 
cordia employees they are still 
best able to cope with the extra 
expense, she said. ‘‘It boils 
down to a question of equity. 
We don’t subsidize travel for 
employees at the lower end of 
the scale who use _ public 
transportation to get to work, 
so why do it for those who are 


(See “‘Budget’’ on page I1) 
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SERS es ee a REE Se 
Students protest underfunding of universities 


by Paul Serralheiro 
o the strain of 
TT chopin’s Marche 
Funébre, a mock 
memorial service was held on 
Nov. 21 in the lobby of the 
Hall Building to lament the 
chronic underfunding that is 
threatening to do this Univer- 
sity in. 

Around a book-strewn cof- 
fin, on-lookers gathered as 
speakers addressed the pro- 
blems that plague Concordia 
in its attempts to continue of- 
fering quality education. Part 
of Concordia’s problems, it 
was observed, is the universi- 
ty’s reputation of functioning 
efficiently despite underfun- 
ding. 

Rector Patrick Kenniff 
referred to this ‘‘unenviable 
reputation’’ as one we would 
like to get rid of. He complain- 
ed of the disadvantaged posi- 
tion Concordia has been in 
since its founding in 1974, 
which has been worsened since 
1981 by cutbacks.) He -sug- 
gested that the present pre- 
election period is a good time 
for questioning politicians 
about their commitment to 
education and to helping right 
Concordia’s financial pro- 
blems. ‘‘Authorities must stop 
turning a blind eye to educa- 
tion and particularly Concor- 
dia,’’ he said, and added, ad- 


dressing politicians: ‘“‘If you 
think higher education is ex- 
pensive, try ignorance.’’ 
Monique Forget, Vice- 
Rector, Institutional Relations 
and Finance, plainly put Con- 
cordia’s needs: ‘‘What we 
want is no more than fairness. 
We want to receive what our 
sister Universities are receiv- 
ing, no more, no less.’? Ray 
Martin, representing non- 
academic staff, stressed that 
Concordia ‘‘cannot continue 
to function on words alone’’. 
Victorya Monkman, 
representing graduate students 
— whom, she pointed out, 
participate in a fair share of 
committee work, the teaching 
load and research — expressed 
the need to support higher 
education. Student Associa- 
tion President Mike Judson, 
who said he is ‘‘fighting 
mad,’’ refused to mourn for 
the demise of quality educa- 
tion and stressed; ‘‘Concordia 
students are fed up to the hilt 
of budget cuts, and we’re not 
going to take it anymore.”’ 
Following the ‘‘service’’, 
coffin bearers led the assembly 
— many members of which 
were wearing black arm bands 
— in a procession around the 
block. The event was a prelude 
to this week’s rallies at which 
politicians vying for votes 
have been invited to speak. 


Be 


A mock funeral procession was held by Concordia students, faculty and staff last Thursday to 
protest the threat to quality education by government underfunding. 


(The following is an open let- 
ter to Members of the Univer- 
sity Community.) 

As those of you who have 
purchased parking tickets are 
aware, the price of these 
tickets has been increased to 
$2.00 per ticket from one 
dollar per ticket with effect 


Black armbands were distributed throughout the day to 
underline the. effect of government underfunding. 


Parking doubled 


from Wednesday November 
20, 1985. A similar doubling 
of all other parking charges is 
in effect. A review of the park- 
ing charges across both cam- 
puses is under way. 

This increase is part of the 
implementation of the budget 
resolution passed by the Board 
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of Governors at its meeting of 


November 19, 1985. It 
represents a departure from 
previous practice where park- 
ing charges were set to offset 
direct expenses only. They are 
now set to return a revenue to 
help offset the university 
deficit. 

Questions have been asked 
about the lack of notice in the 
imposition of this increase. 
The procedure used is the 
same as that used in the 
previous increases and was 
designed to prevent the ac- 
quisition of large numbers of 
tickets by individuals who 
might have prior knowledge of 
the impending increase. I can 
confirm that no such acquisi- 
tions ocurred. 

I realize this increase has a 
serious impact on those of us 
who park in the university 
however it is felt that the in- 
crease is not out of line in view 
of public transit fares and the 
university’s financial position. 

Graham Martin 
Vice Rector, Services 

In last week’s Thursday 

Report it was erroneously 


reported that the University 
will close entirely at 4 p.m. on 
election day, Dec. 2. In fact, 
the University services will 


follow the normal weekday 
schedule, with the exception of 
classes and labs, which are 
cancelled all day and evening. 
Employees, however, have the 
right ta four-corsecutive hours 


r eg 
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Senate reform delayed 


by Barbara Verity 
enate reform will have 
S. wait a few more 
months while Steering 

Committee reviews several 
pages of recommendations by 
Faculty Councils, which call 
for changes to the reform pro- 
posal presented at the 
September Senate meeting. 

Senate approved a motion 
at last Friday’s meeting to 
refer the Faculty Council 
recommendations to Steering 
Committee for study and 
possible further consultation 
with Deans, Senate Commit- 
tees and anyone else ap- 
propriate. Steering Committee 
is to come up with a revised 
version for the January Senate 
meeting — or as soon after as 
possible. 


Proposals by Faculty Coun- 
cils for revisions touch on 
most aspects of reform: 
membership on Senate and its 
committees, as well as the 
mandates of Senate commit- 
tees.. Three Faculties made 
specific recommendations of 
change to the original pro- 
posal, while the fourth 
Commerce and Administra- 
tion — did not comment on 
specific proposals. It rejected 
the proposal in general and 
called for the establishment of 
a university commission to 
study reform. 

The three Faculties submit- 
ting detailed recommendations 
agree on one point: that non- 
Senators should be allowed to 
sit on Senate committees. The 
original reform proposal 


stated that only Senators could 
do so, a point that immediate- 
ly raised opposition when 
presented at the September 
Senate meeting. 


The Fine Arts Faculty sub-- 


mitted a two page document, 
calling for changes in the com- 
position of Senate and several 
of the committees: It also re- 
quested that the mandates, 
structures and procedures of 
the new committees be 
clarified. 

The Engineering and Com- 
puter Science Faculty, in its six 
page presentation, recom- 
mends changes to the member- 
ship of Senate as well as 
numerous changes to the 
membership and mandate of 
several committees. 

(See ‘‘Senate’’ on page 7) 


St. Louis candidates speak 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


= oncordia is massively 


underfunded,’”’ says 

Arden Ryshpan, the 
N.D.P. candidate for the 
downtown St. Louis riding in 
the forthcoming — provincial 
election. ‘‘If something 
doesn’t happen very soon to 
alter that situation, entire pro- 
grams will have to be scrap- 
ped. The quality of education 
the institution can provide is 
declining. 

“If old equipment can’t be 
repaired, if new can’t be pur- 
chased, if programs can’t be 
altered to meet the re- 
quirements of a changing job 
market, and top level pro- 
fessors can’t be encouraged to 
come and teach here, then the 
15% of all the students in 
Québec, which Concordia pro- 
duces, are going to be entering 
the job market with serious 
disadvantages.”’ 

Rysphan was 
Tuesday afternoon in _ the 
Alumni Auditorium in the 
Hall Bldg. at the second of a 
series of public all-candidates 
debates being held at Concor- 
dia. Others taking part were 
Arlindo Vieira, the Parti 
Québécois candidate, and the 
former Liberal and now In- 
dependent candidate, Harry 
Blank. Jacques Chagnon, the 
official Liberal candidate for 
the downtown St. Louis 
‘riding, said he was too busy to 
attend. 

‘ Speaking. first. during the 


speaking 


Monkman, President of the 
Graduate Student’s Associa- 
tion, was Harry Blank, who 
has held St. Louis for the last 
25 years. He said that regret- 
fully he was a member of the 
Bourassa government that fix- 
ed the university funding rate 
in 1971. 

“This is a terrible state of 
affairs,’’ continued Blank. If 
elected as an independent, he 
would not be tied by caucus 
rules this time and he intends 
“to get up and sound off 
whenever I think it right’? on 
behalf of Concordia. 

Blank apparently only dif- 
fers with the official Liberal 
platform on the issue of 
posting bilingual signs. Leader 
Robert Bourassa would await 
more court decisions on the 
question, whéreas Blank 
would allow them immediate- 
ly. 


Concordia graduate Vieira 
spoke next with a declaration 
of his views on Québec. ‘‘Bill 
101 was necessary and signs 


_must remain in French. We 


must hold the idea of 


sovereignty in our hearts,’’ he 


said. 

Speaking of the University, 
Vieira continued, ‘‘The fact all 
groups have banded together 
at Concordia is a sign of how 
bad things have got. As an old 
Concordian I recognise this, 
and something must be done 
to prevent Concordia from 
becoming a poor .cousin 
among Québec universities.” 

Vieira later proposed a 
public enquiry on funding for 
Québec universities. ‘‘This en- 
quiry could have a_ sub- 
committee to look at the 
specific problems of Concor- 
dia. Specific solutions must be 
found for this University.” 


Jan. 3 set as holiday 


he University Ad- 

T ministration has 

agreed to a request by 

CUNASA to give employees 

an extra day of vacation dur- 

ing the Christmas and New 
Year’s holidays. 

Concordia will remain clos- 
ed on Friday, January 3rd, 
giving employees eight con- 
secutive days off, instead of 
seven, as Originally scheduled. 
Including the weekends, the 
University will be closed of- 


, ficially for 12 and a half days-- 
debate, chaired by Victorya. 


from..noon on Tuesday, _ 


December 24th until Monday 
morning, January 6th. 


In making its proposal, 
CUNASA pointed out that 
non-academic staff at UQAM 
and the Université de Mon- 
tréal have been given the day 
off on Friday, January 3rd. 


Holidays for McGill Universi- . 


ty non-academic employees 


_are scheduled to begin a half- 


day earlier, at 5:00 p.m. on 
December 23rd, but they 
return to work on January 
2nd. — 
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or abroad. 


year in a row, 


every province. 


AT A GLANCE 


he Audio-Visual Department reports that its film 
sound studio has acquired 50 sound effects discs on 
laser disc, enabling students to transfer high quality 
sound for films, slide-tape shows and audio productions. For 
more information, contact Roger Tyrrell at 3449...In news 
from AUCC - the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada - the 1985 Canadian Directory of Awards for 
Graduate Study is available from AUCC Publications, 151 
Slater St., Ottawa, KI1P 5N1. It is a detailed reference guide 
to almost 900 financial awards available for study in Canada 


AUCC also reports that student numbers are at a record 
high again this year at Canadian universities. For the sixth 
enrolment 
undergraduate and graduate enrolment is up 1.8% this fall 
across the country to about 460,900, despite a sharp drop in 
visa student numbers. The largest numbers climbed by 11%. 
Part-time enrolment, too, is growing. The survey found an 
estimated increase of 1.3% among part-time undergraduates 
_and 3.3% among graduates. AUCC officials point out that 
enrolment increases would have been larger — by perhaps 
one% — if visa student numbers had not dropped in almost 


Three positions have been filled recently. One employee is a 
newcomer to Concordia, Steven Winikoff, who is Applica- 
tions Programmer at the Computer Centre. Two long-term 
temporary employees have new jobs: David Wells, Techni- 
cian in Audio-Visual, and Carole Clarke, Secretary to the 
Director, Admissions, in Graduate Studies. 


Playwright David Fennario’s Joe Beef, opened last night 
at the Black Rock Theatre in Colombo House at Pointe St. 
Charles. The play is based on a colourful tavern keeper of old 
Montreal. Call 487-6266 for more information... 





































is on the rise. Full-time 


Faculty Club holds 
Meet-the-Rector event 


he downtown Faculty 
T Club revival should 
get fully underway 
this weekend. A letter has 
gone out to all members of the 
University faculty and staff to 
invite them to the Faculty 
Club for a social to meet the 
Rector at 5 p.m. tonight. 
“This is by way of being a 
membership drive,’’ says Fred 
Francis, the club social coor- 
dinator. ‘‘It will be an oppor- 
tunity for people to get 
together. There’ll be a cash 
bar, but the cost of drinks for 
everyone will be discounted to 
the price we intend that 
members should pay in future. 
If you are a non-member, at 
future events you will have to 
pay more. 

Information will be-sent out 
to all faculty and staff to ad- 
vise them of the new services 
the club will be offering. ‘‘We 
have a loose set of goals,’’ says 
Francis. ‘‘We want to give 
members the kind of advan- 
tage you get from subscribing 
to something like Time 
Magazine: You get -the 


eligible for various discounts. 
We want to have a private 
space set apart for club 
members and a host of other 
things. However, our first 
priority is to get the club back 
off the ground with a big pro- 
motional effort.”’ 

Francis is actively trying to 
encourage various Depart- 
ments and Faculties to hold 
their Christmas parties in the 
Faculty Club at reduced rates. 
There will be piped-in music 
and space set aside for live 
musicians, continues Francis, 
‘‘but we don’t want to be like 
the kind of thing you hear in 
Steinberg’s. More the 
‘Brandenburg Concertos’ by 
Bach.”’ 

The Faculty Club now has a 
new roster of officers: Try 
Dwivedi, President; Ros 
Muer, Secretary; . John 
Mackinnon, Treasurer; 
Wayne Speers, Membership — 
Secretary; Fred Francis, Social 
Co-ordinator; Ramesh Shar- 
ma, House Chair; Roly Wills, 
Contractual and ~ Constitu- 
tional. Agreements. . 
STD... 


pete emcee 
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by John Sobol 
sk anyone on the 
A street what the role 
of English 
Quebecers has been in the 
history of Québec, and you 
could well hear answers such 
as ‘‘... fatcat... rich West- 
mount bankers... oppression 
of the Québecois’’. But Ron 
Rudin, an Associate Professor 
of History at Concordia, 


disagrees. 
In his new book, The 
Forgotten Quebecers, Rudin 


sets out to disprove many 
commonly held opinions 
about the relationship between 
anglophones and La Belle Pro- 
vince. 

Rudin’s book, subtitled A 
History of English-Speaking 
Quebec 1759 - 1980, explains 
why the many once flourishing 
English communities that dot- 
ted Québec’s rural regions 
have diminished. Rudin is in- 
terested in the vast majority of 
English whose standard of liv- 
ing has been no higher than 
that. of their Québecois 
neighbours. He writes of the 
farmers, fishermen, labourers 


“The Forgotten Quebecers” 
focuses on history of anglophone Québec 


and craftsmen, whom he feels 
have been deprived of their 
history. 

**An anglo child in contem- 
porary Québec is taught. that 
his experience is not part of 
the history of Québec’’, says 
Rudin. The child encounters 
few if any admirable anglo 
figures, nor are the many 
hardworking people who may 
be his or her ancestors 
represented. ‘‘And a child who 


has no sense of his place in. 
history, of his ties to his en- . 


vironment, has no reason to 
stay,’’ Rudin says. 

In fact, one of the most con- 
troversial issues approached 
by Rudin is the so-called ex- 
odus of anglo-Quebecers after 
the electoral success of the 
Parti Québécois in 1976. He 
argues that the PQ was merely 


the incidental catalyst of a - 


movement that would have 
developed anyway. From a 
historical perspective one can 
trace the demographic decline 
of anglo-Québec from 1860. It 
was then that the bottom 
dropped out of the timber 
trade in Québec City, leaving 


many thousands of anglos 
(mostly Irish) unsettled and 
looking for work. Not surpris- 
ingly, most left. Since then a 
series of economic crises has 
brought the decline of the 
anglo communities in the 
Eastern Townships, Gaspé 
and Ottawa Valley. Thus, the 
most recent wave of. emigra- 
tion is only the most recent in 
a clearly discernible series. 

Despite the political 
pressures which so often 
disrupt Québec, Rudin argues 
that in times of prosperity, 
people are not so ready to 
abandon their homes because 
of politics. ‘‘If the money had 
been there, the English would 
have shrugged their shoulders 
and stayed.’’ 

Rudin feels it is a sort of 
civic duty to show how diverse 
and productive the English 
community had been. ‘‘The 
average anglo has borne some 
guilt for an image which did 
not belong to him,’’ says 
Rudin. 

“‘The Forgotten Quebecers 
is not a book meant to get lost 
in a university library, but a 


Ron Rudin 


way for the 600,000 anglos left 
here to see themselves in the 
history of Québec’’ he says. 
Rudin’s book’ was launched 
last week and is available at 


Classics bookstores. Published 
by L’Institut Québécois de 
Recherche sur la Culture, The 


Forgotten Quebecers is 325 


pages and costs $14. 


Speak out on funding, CREPUQ tells party leaders 


The following open letter by McGill 
Principal David Johnston is written on 
behalf of CREPUQ (Conférence des 
Recteurs et des Principaux des Univer- 
sités du Québec), of which he is Presi- 
dent. The letter -is addressed to the 
leaders of the two major political par- 
ties in Québec, and is reprinted in The 
Thursday Report as part of our ongo- 
ing election coverage. It also appeared 
last week in most of.the province’s ma- 
jor English and French daily 
newspapers. 

he Conference of Rectors and 
T Principals of Québec Univer- 
sities CREPUQ the 
association of all universities in our 
province, is over 20 years old. Since its 
founding in 1963, five general elections 
have been held in Québec: ’66, ’70, ’73, 
’76 and ’81. This is the first time that 
CREPUQ has ever intervened in the 
debates leading up to an election. The 
heads of universities would not have 
broken this long-standing tradition of 
reticence during election campaigns if 
they had not felt the urgent need to do 
so. 

On Wednesday, November 13, 
CREPUQ wrote to the leaders of the 
two main parties, Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Bourassa, to stress the seriousness 


of the financial crisis facing the univer-- 


sities and to ask them to take a stand, 


before the. election campaign ends, on. 


- staff while 


how they would attack the question of 
university financing. 

The problem is this: universities have 
been under-financed so long that they 
all without exception find 
themselves with a chronic lack of 
funds. This means that even when the 
yearly operating grants for universities 
are increased at approximately the 
right rate — as is the case in 1985-86 — 
their overall financial situation still 
gets worse. 

Between 1978-79 and 1984-85 the 
universities went through an extremely 
difficult period: each year, for seven 
years, budget cuts were so severe that 
in 1984-85, their grants per student, 
taking inflation and growth in student 
numbers into account, were only 70% 
of what they were in 1978-79. 

The impact of these successive cuts 
affects every aspect of university life. 

This compelled the universities to 
admit in front of a parliamentary com- 
mission last year, that the quality of 
teaching and research in our institu- 
tions has inevitably deteriorated over 
the last few years. Cuts in teaching 
students increased by 
40,000; increased class size; reduced 
time for advising students; no funds to 
replace out-dated scientific equipment 


or buy -new- equipment for. the. addi-. 


tional ‘stiidents; ‘cuts in :the acquisition 


of books and-periodicals: all of this has. 


_the-entire Québec society, 


affected the quality of teaching and 
research. : 

These measures were taken to avoid 
a situation in which the cost of financ- 
ing deficits would eat up even more of 
the resources allocated to teaching and 
research. 

In the fiscal year 1983-84, the 
operating deficit of all our universities 
was $3 million. In 1984-85, it was an 
alarming $47 million and, for 1985-86, 
an operating deficit of $35 million is 
foreseen. 

These recurring deficits clearly il- 
lustrate the chronic nature of our 
universities’ financial situation. At the 
end of this year, they will be facing an 
accumulated deficit of more than $80 
million. 

In our letter of November 13, we 
asked the leader of the Parti Québécois 
and the leader of the Liberal Party to 
unveil their plans to remedy this situa- 
tion without delay. Perhaps they are 
not sufficiently aware of the gravity of 
the financial problems facing our 
universities? If not, then they should at 
least make a firm commitment to form 
a commission to study university finan- 
cing and make appropriate recommen- 
dations to the government within a 
specified period. 

What.we are asking, is not.just..for 
the benefit of the universities but ‘for; 


Universities are a collective asset — 
they serve society. Québec universities 
have always demonstrated sensitivity 
to the needs of the population and have 
done their utmost to respond to these 
needs. Thanks to the constant and 
unreserved support of Québec society, 
they were able, over the last 25 years, 
to show exceptional growth and reach 
a level of excellence which, in the area 
of higher education, enabled Quebec 
largely to catch up with its neighbours. 

We believe that the rapid increase in 
university attendance was one of the 
major factors in the spectacular evolu- 
tion of Quebec over that last quarter of 
a century. 


It was the most highly educated 
societies — e.g. Japan, United Statés 
and the Scandinavian countries — 
which were best able to pull themselves 
out of the recent economic crisis. We 
believe that by constantly raising the 
educational level of its population, 
Québec will have the means for the 
economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment it deserves among industrialized 
countries. It is not just the future of the 
universities which is at stake. It is the 
future of Québec. Québec’s future 
depends on strong and dynamic univer- 


is sities, capable of. fulfilling. their civiliz- 
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Corinna Sobol. 


by Frank Rackow 
ire doesn’t give you a 
F second chance,’’ said 
firefighter Ron 
Baran, putting fear into a 
group of 20 Concordia staff 
members at the start of a one- 
day seminar on fire prevention 
and safety held earlier this fall 
at the Montreal Fire Depart- 
ment Training Centre. 

Between July and 
September, more than 150 
Concordia staff (mostly fire 
monitors from all parts of the 
University) participated in the 
seminars given by the Public 
Education Section of the Fire 
Department. The training ses- 
sions for Concordia staff were 
organized by Walter Wheatley 
of Concordia’s Security 
Department. Wheatley, who is 
responsible for fire safety and 
prevention at Concordia, saw 
the city-offered training ses- 
sions as an excellent oppor- 
tunity to supplement the 
regular training provided by 
the University to its fire 
monitors. 

The seminars began at 8:30 
a.m. with a screening of the 
film, ‘‘The National Fire 
Drill’’, which included a 
number of scenes with cer- 
tified shock value — an inter- 
view with a badly scarred, 
11-year-old burn victim. The 
film also featured a 20 ques- 
tion test on fire safety 


knowledge. As the answers to 
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the seemingly simple questions 
flashed across the screen, mur- 
murs of ‘‘I didn’t know that’’ 
could be heard throughout the 
classroom. 

Caution and respect for the 
enormous destructive power 
of fire quickly became the par- 
ticipants’ watchwords as they 
went through a variety of 
classroom and practical exer- 
cises. 

They learned that due to the 
increase in the use of 
chemicals, fires now burn 
twice as quickly as they did on- 
ly 10 years ago. Among the 
other facts covered in the 
classroom session: Nothing is 
fireproof given enough 
time, everything will burn; and 
burns are the most painful and 
traumatic of injuries. Personal 
safety was stressed throughout 
— as Baran said, ‘‘If you can’t 
put it out, get out!’’ 

Firefighter Baran, a 
wisecracking member of the 
Fire Department’s public 
education team, demonstrated 
the different extinguishers 
available for fighting various 
types of fires. One is the 
Halogen extinguisher, used to 
fight fires in electrical equip- 
ment such as computers. ‘‘It’s 
like a referee, it tells the 
chemical components of the 
fire to go to their respective 
corners.”’ 

Following a brief lunch 
break, it was out to the yard to 


Concordia engineering students — backed by the University’s majorette squad — garnered 
about six minutes of combined air time for Concordia on national television last Saturday dur- 
ing the Grey Cup Parade. Cameras from CTV, CBC and Radio-Canada zoomed in on the Con- 
cordia contingent for about two minutes each while announcers waxed eloquently about the 
students’ entry in the parade and Concordia in general. The student entry was none other than 
the “‘Mini-Baja”’ all-terrain vehicle, which was built entirely by the students of SAE (Student 
Action in Engineering). The entry celebrated International Youth Year and was sponsored 
mainly by ECA, the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science, and Alcan, Canadair and 
Bombardier Ltd. The next day — during the Grey Cup Game itself — CFCF-TV twice aired the 
‘special: election commercial : taped by Soci Students vat. trigay in the sas ewes 

cafeteria. (see the: "Nov! ef eae! wfahe TER) & ic ie £90 
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Fire prevention seminars held to train staff 





A Concordia employee tries out an extinguisher during a fire prevention seminar held at the 
Montreal Fire Department Training Centre in September. Several seminars were held through 
the summer for Concordia employees; most of those attending were fire monitors. 


put some of the theoretical 
knowledge to work. Each par- 
ticipant tried extinguishing a 
controlled fire, using different 
extinguishers. It may sound 
easy, but unless you know that 
the way to extinguish a blaze is 
at the base of the flames, quite 
a while can go into putting out 
even a small fire. And as par- 
ticipants found out, not much 












time is needed to empty an ex- 
tinguisher the size of a scuba 
tank. 

Next — on to the fire hoses. 
Lugging a wrench the size of a 
field hockey stick, Baran pro- 
ceeded to open a fire hydrant 
to give everyone (in teams of 
two) a chance to handle the 
hose. 

The grand finale, though, 
was a trip through the 
smokehouse, specially built to 
allow one the experience of be- 
ing trapped in a smoke-filled 
room. It’s quite safe, however, 
since the smoke is produced 
from mineral oil. Nonetheless, 
the effect is impressive. After 
participants emerged from the 
smokehouse, they returned to 
the classroom for a short, final 
discussion. 

Reactions to the day by 
Concordia staff were en- 
thusiastic. ‘‘It was an excellent 
and informative session,’ said 
Nancy Stewart, Secretary in 


Research 
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the Residence Office. Added 
Residence Director Debbie 
MacAskill, ‘‘It was as good 
for fire prevention and safety 
as St. John’s Ambulance 
courses are for first aid.’’ 

Jim Harford, Project 
Manager, Security, said he 
was pleased with the outcome: 
“It’s been a tremendously suc- 
cessful program. The fact that 
over 150 people (over the three 
months) have shown up at the 
Hall Building at 7:30 a.m. to 
go on the course says 
something.”’ 

The City of Montreal Fire 
Department offers the course 
to public and private organiza- 
tions within the city. The only 
cost incurred by Concordia 
was for refilling the ex- 
tinguishers used for instruc- 
tion. 

The service is not yet well- 
known, and Concordia is one 
of the first organizations to 
take advantage of it. 


wo Izaak Walton Killam Post-Doctoral Fellowships 
are awarded for two years, subject to review at the 
end of the first year, for any field of study or 


research (other than the ‘‘arts’’ as they are presently sup- 
ported by the Canada Council), Research Services reports. 
These awards are tenable at the University of British Col- 


umbia. Preference is given to Canadian citizens and landed 
immigrants. 

The awards are valued at $24, 500 per annum. Application 
is open to students who have shown superior ability in 
_ Tesearch.and who have. recently obtained d.(or: are, about, bt9, ob- 
sain) a doctorate: Dp ¢ 
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Frank Rackow 





Financial world brought into the class 


by Patricia Willoughby 
irgitte Scheel was 

- featured in The 

Gazette last spring 
as one of the 10 people 
under 40 most likely to suc- 
ceed in their fields within 
the next decade. Her field is 
Investment Management. 
She is Manager of In- 
vestments and Securities at 
Montreal Trust and teaches 
part-time in Concordia’s 
Finance Department. 

She was born in 
Copenhagen and moved 
with her parents to Mon- 
treal at the age of 11. 
Discipline was instilled dur- 


Teaching 
Awards 


Fourteen Concordia 
University faculty members 
were presented with John 
W. O’Brien Anniversary 
Distinguished Teaching 
Awards during convocation 
in June. In this weekly 
series of The Thursday 
Report, the award-winning 
faculty reflect on their 
teaching methods. 


VISUAL MEDIA RESOURCES 


“hundred per 


ing her schooldays at 
Trafalgar School for Girls. 
“You had to work hard; 
you had to do well,’’ she 
recalls. She puts herself one 
cent into 
everything she does. 

Scheel began teaching at 
the College level with a 
course in Personnel at 
Lasalle Business College 
and has taught Administra- 
tion at Dawson and Vanier. 
“The thing that struck me 
was how lazy the students 
were,’’ she says. Frustrated 
by their lack of motivation, 
she decided to teach at 
University and has been at 
Concordia since 1978. 

It took her a couple of 
years to find the right for- 
mat. ‘‘I’m not a theoreti- 
cian; I like hands-on,’’ she 
reveals. ‘‘A textbook is fine 
to understand the 
rudiments but you don’t use 
it in the real world.”’ 
Through trial and error 
with her first undergraduate 
class, she worked out a way 
of combining her explana- 
tions in class with the daily 
hands-on experience she br- 





Birgite Scheel 


ings from her own work. “‘I 
bring the real world into the 
classroom, using 
newspapers, magazines, 
and my own working ex- 
perience,’’ she explains. 
When teaching ratio 
analysis, for example, she 
uses a banker’s report to il- 
lustrate its use and how the 
results are interpreted. She 
tries to take the material 
one step further. 

A questionnaire 
distributed at the outset of 
each course gives Scheel a 
feel for her students. She 
likes having a profile of 


each one so that she can aim 
the class at the middle 
rather than at the brightest. 
She also monitors students’ 
reactions and stops if she 
sees a blank face. She 
always goes back over the 
material and tries to tie 
things: together by giving 
the macro view of the sub- 
ject. 

Scheel is approachable 
and never puts students 
down. She has noticed that 
women ask questions, but 


-men don’t. Students may 


see her before and after 
class, and may also call her 
at the office. She has been 
known to spend as much as 
an hour on the phone witha 
student who has a problem. 
For the past year Scheel 
has taught courses at the 
graduate level and enjoys 
the challenge of getting her 
material across to students 
from such diverse 
backgrounds as music or 
history. ‘‘I love teaching,”’ 
she says. But she wouldn’t 
want to do it full-time as 
she finds the academic en- 
vironment too static. 









Photos by Corinna Sobol 





by Simon Twiston Davies 
he first concert by a 
L new 16 piece jazz 
band will take place in 
the Alumni Auditorium 
(H-110) in the Hall Building 
on Friday, Dec. 6 at 8:30 p.m. 
It promises to be a special 
event for anyone with an in- 
terest in jazz or big band 
music. 

This professional jazz or- 
chestra, directed by Assist. 
Prof. Andrew Homzy, Music, 
sets out to do what no other 
big band in Canada is doing 
now: perform masterpieces 
from the jazz repertoire — in- 
cluding works by the greatest 
composers of the genre. Com- 
posers such as Charles 
Mingus, Duke Ellington, 
Thelonius Monk and John 


Lewis will all be given an air- 
ing in concerts by the Homzy 
Orchestra. 





recognize the message they are sending and receiving. 
Loy/Non-Print 

LEARNING TO THINK LIKE A MANAGER 

16mm CRM/McGraw 1982 

This film looks at the crucial areas of effective management 
and cautions against the mistakes most often made by people 
in leadership roles. VMR/AVD 

FINDING TIME 

16mm CRM/McGraw 1980 

By illustrating some of the common personal adaptations to 
time scheduling, this film encourages viewers to start thinking 
about time in broader, more relevant terms. 

(Written requests for bookings on the SGW campus should be 
forwarded a minimum of 3 working days to C. Theriault 
H341.) 








The following films are now available for classroom 
scheduling through Visual Media Resources (H341). For 
more information contact our offices 3443/3445. 
COMMUNICATING NON-DEFENSIVELY: DON’T 
TAKE IT PERSONALLY 
16mm CRM/McGraw 1982 
Explains when and why defensive communication is likely to 
occur and then defines a step-by-step plan of counteraction, 
detailing the attitudes and behaviours necessary to cultivate 
non-defensive communication. VMR/AVD 
COMMUNICATION: THE NON-VERBAL AGENDA 
16mm CRM/McGraw 
This film alerts your students to the constant interpersonal 
flow of nonverbal communication and -prepares them to 











Members of a new 16 piece jazz | 
concert next Friday evening. In 
Top left - André Verreault and C 
Veraquin, Richard Lalonde, Coli 
Gagnon; Above - Normand Gui 
tor Andrew Homzy, Assistant F 
ment, leading the practise. 





















1g it up with anew Big Band 


Along with these perfor- 
mances, the band will 
premiere new compositions 
and feature some of the best 
jazz soloists in town. 

The first half of the pro- 
gram for the upcoming con- 
cert will consist entirely of 
works by Duke Ellington and 
will include four segments of 
his Shakespearean Suite, 
““Such Sweet Thunder’’. The 
title is taken from a line in ‘‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’’. 
A rare treat will be a perfor- 
mance of the flag waver 
‘*Battle Royal’’. The band has 
two drummers and both will 
get to have their say during 
this one. 

The second half of the con- 
cert will be filled by a suite, 
‘All Blues’’, by Belgian com- 
poser and orchestra leader 
Francy Boland. Homzy 
travelled to Switzerland to 


z band practise for their opening 
Inthe photos (left to right) are: 
Colin Murray; Top right - Pascal 
olin Biggin, Jean Fréchette, Yves 
uilbeault; Lower right - Conduc- 
' Professor in the Music Depart- 








meet Boland and was given a 
copy of the score by the com- 
poser. There will also be a 
short composition by Charles 
Mingus called ‘‘Us is To’’ and 
the premiere performance of 
Andrew Homzy’s composi- 


tion, ‘‘For those who loved 
Nick’’. 

With the exception of four 
players, all musicians in the 
orchestra are either former 
students at Concordia or are 
currently teaching here, says 





the American-born Homzy. 

“The purpose of this con- 
cert is to allow people to hear 
masterpieces which they would 
never have had the chance to 
hear in live performance. We 
are essentially performing the 








same function as a symphony 
orchestra which presents the 
works of Beethoven, Mozart 
and Bach as a regular occur- 
rence,’’ says Homzy. 

Many of the original scores 
of these works have been lost 
to posterity if they ever existed 
at all, he explains. A time- 
consuming and meticulous job 
has to be done to transcribe 
these pieces directly from the 
original recordings. ‘‘The 
notes have to be picked off 
and that takes a terrifically 
long time. Once that has been 
done, there is then the lengthy 
process of copying the band 
parts for the individual musi- 
cians. 

‘Our copyist Francine 
Dupuis, who is almost a 17th 
member of our band, spent 
nearly 80 hours working on 
the parts for the Francy 
Boland ‘‘A/l Blues’’ suite, 
which has a playing time of 
only 20 minutes.’”’ 





Senate 


(Continued from page 3) 


The Arts and Science Facul- 
ty’s two page submission calls 
for the same _ proportional 
representation of faculty and 
students as currently exists. 
The reform proposal calls for 
decreased representation by 
students, another point which 
aroused criticism when the 
proposal was first submitted 
to Senate. The Faculty also 
wants changes to the mandate 
of some of the committees. 

The Commerce and Ad- 
ministration Faculty presented 
two documents to Senate. One 
dated Oct. 25 rejects the 
reform proposal generally, af- 
firms Faculty Council’s right 
to a strong say in academic 
matters, and asks that the 
Chairman of Senate attend a 
Facuity Council meeting to 
discuss reform. Another dated 
Nov. 22 calls for the set-up of 
a university commission to 
look into Senate reform in the 
light of positions taken by 
Faculty Councils. It suggests 
that the commission consist of 
three members from the Facul- 
ty of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration (2 faculty; 1 stu- 
dent), three members from the 
Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science, .three 
members from the Faculty of 
Fine Arts, five members from 
the Faculty of Arts and 


Science, to be named by their 
respective. Faculty Councils, 
and two members from the ad- 
ministration to be designated 
by the Rector, subject to 
ratification by Senate. 

In his opening remarks to 
Senate, Chairman and Rector 
Patrick Kenniff announced 
this year’s University budget 
(see story on page 1) and 
reported that the final provin- 
cial government step has been 
taken to give Concordia the 
$18.7 million promised in 
January for Concordia’s two 


_library projects. Kenniff also 


thanked those involved in lob- 
bying during the provincial 
election, particularly the 
serious effort by students who 
organized the recent day of 
mourning for quality educa- 
tion. 

Responding to a question 
about the process undertaken 
by Concordia to decide 
whether or not to divest from 
banks dealing with South 
Africa, Kenniff said that the 
committee recently formed by 
the Board of Governors must 
find out the policies of banks 
before making a decision. ‘‘If 
the policies aren’t in keeping 
with ours, we would take the 
appropriate action,’’ he said. 
He expects the process will be 
carried out as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

A report on the Science and 
Human Affairs programme 
was accepted and will result in 
the retention and revitalization 


of the programme by appoin- 
ting a full-time coordinator 
and an advisory programme 
committee. 

Resources within the Centre 
for Cooperative Education 
will be reallocated, following 
approval of several recom- 
mendations coming out of the 
College Evaluation Commit- 
tee. A major change will be to 
charge co-op students a $100 
per term administrative fee, 
which will begin in the second 
term of studies. Other co-op 
universities in Canada charge 
a similar fee. 

Vice-Rector, Academic, 
Francis Whyte, reported that 
the Board of Governors has 
accepted a proposition to 
create a new research centre 
within the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer 
Science. Named CONCAVE 
for Concordia Computer Aid- 
ed Vehicle Engineering, it is 
starting with a $1.6 million 
government grant. 

Elections were held for 
faculty appointments to the 
Advisory Search Committee 
for the Vice-Rector, Services. 
Chosen. were Prof. Elaine 
Newman, Biology, and Prof. 
Roger Verschingel, Chemistry. 

A proposal for TESL 
(Teaching English as a Second 
Language) to offer a cer- 
tificate in teaching French as a 
second language to adults was 
approved by Senate. Likely 
the only programme of. its 
kind in Montreal, it is being 


developed to allow practising 
teachers to improve their pro- 
fessional skills as teachers of 
French as a second language to 
adults. The 30 credit pro- 
gramme will be developed 
gradually, beginning in the 
summer or fall of 1986. No ad- 
ditional resources will be need- 
ed to carry out the pro- 
gramme. 


In news about the Universi- 
ty Writing Test, it was 
reported that the Fine Arts 
Faculty now has the same 
passing mark as the other 
three Faculties. Previous, the 
required mark was lower in 
Fine Arts. 

Recommendations to Senate 
by the University Curriculum 
Coordinating (UCCC) Com- 
mittee put forward by Vice 
Rector Whyte were approved. 
The UCCC University Writing 
Test committee was formed in 
May to gather information 
that would monitor all aspects 
of the test. However, it was 
not given the mandate to be 
responsible for the overall 
operation of the test. The 
committee therefore recom- 
mended that Senate change the 
composition and mandate of 
the committee so that the com- 
mittee take overall reponsibili- 
ty for the test. 

Proposed revisions to the 
curriculum obligations in the 
undergraduate calendar. pass- 
ed after minor changes to wor- 
ding were approved. 
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The Faculty of Fine Arts’ first Open House, held last 
Friday, was a big success with about 500 people 
visiting downtown facilities throughout the day. 
About half were students — both English and 
French-speaking. Visitors came from Cegeps and 
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from cities such as Québec, Kingston and Ottawa. 
Many of the adults were interested in taking a second 
undergraduate degree. Interest generally centred on 
the programmes offered in the Faculty and the 
facilities available. Tours of the Studio Arts area and 





Cinema and Photography Department were of par- 
ticular interest along with performances by contem- 
porary dance students and presentations on the new 
design art programme. The event was organized by 
the Faculty and the Liaison Department, and will be 


held again next year. 





Governments should fund students, not universities 


by Alan Hochstein 

(Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Finance) 

The following column was published in 
the Nov. 12 issue of The Gazette.) 

At present, universities seem slow in 
responding to changes in society. 
Sometimes courses are run with very 
low student enrolment. At other times, 
students are turned away because a 
course may be full or not even offered. 

As an economist and educator by 
profession, it is with great interest that 
I read the section on post-secondary 
education in the recent report of the 
Royal Commission on the Economic 
Union and Development Prospects for 
Canada (the MacDonald Commis- 
sion). It suggests changes that will 
make schools more sensitive to con- 
sumer — that is student — preferences, 
changes directly suggested by economic 
theory. 


Free market 





The key to how an improved educa- 
tional process can be achieved lies in 
the benefits of the free market system. 

The characteristic of the free 
market, which is important here, is the 
idea of consumer sovereignty. This 
means ‘that students, as consumers of 
education should have the power to 
determine which courses and pro- 
fessors are to be part of the university 
system: In other words, in a free 
market, education available in Canada 
would be more directed by what 
students actually want to learn. 

In general, the report strongly ad- 
vises greater reliance upon the free 
market and more specific limits on the 
existing pattern ‘of government activity 
in the economy. 

For example, it says, ‘‘We must seek 
an end to those patterns of government 
involvement in the economy that may 
- generate disincéntives; retard flexibility — 
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of resources.” 

With this in mind, let us look at how 
the free market can change the course 
offerings and faculty positions of our 
colleges and universities. 

Canadian education is almost com- 
pletely funded by government grants 
given directly to the schools. In 
Quebec, tuition fees paid by university 
students do not even come close to 
covering the cost of their education. In 
fact, the actual cost per student is 
about $7,000 per year. For those study- 
ing toward an MBA degree, for exam- 
ple, fees average only $300 per year, 
less than one-tenth of the cost. 

It is interesting to note that several 
business school students at Concordia 
have asked me why their fees are so 
low. In some cases the textbooks alone 
are more expensive than the tuition 
fees. 

Unfortunately, the free-market 
system does not allow for public sub- 
sidies. As a result, only students who 
can afford the cost of their education 
will be able to attend school. 

On moral grounds, such a system 
seems unfair. Education, like good 
medical care, should not be the 
privilege of the rich. All Canadians 
who are willing and able to attend col- 
lege or university should have the op- 
portunity to do so, and thus a free 
market system is not attractive in this 
instance. 

Even from a pure economics stand- 
point, the market system may not be 
the best alternative for deciding who 
should attend school. Education 
benefits society as a whole, not just the 
individual student, because a_well- 
educated population makes for a more 
productive economy. 

In addition, some experts believe 
that democracy itself is made stronger 
if the society is well educated. So it is 


essential that’ our educational)system,:, 
“‘and’work ‘against the desiréd’allogation ” "be — te" as ‘many students as possi- \ 
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ble. 

We have come to a dilemma. Clear- 
ly, government support of colleges and 
universities is needed; but since money 
is given directly to the schools, it is the 
institutional administrators who decide 
on the courses to be taught and who is 
to teach them. This system cannot 
benefit from any of the advantages of 
the free market since the students, the 
consumers, have no say in what is to be 
offered. 


Wishes of students 


Is there a way for the government to 
fund higher education, yet still make 
sure the schools respond to the wishes 
of Canada’s students? Yes, there is. 

The report suggests the adoption of 
a voucher system. Although this idea 
seems a bit radical, it is not new. The 
plan has been discussed by economists 
as early as 1959, but the concept has 
yet to be adopted anywhere. 

Under the proposed voucher plan, 
the government would continue to sub- 
sidize the cost of education but would 
not give any money directly to the in- 
stitutions. Instead, funds would be 
distributed to students in the form of 
vouchers or tickets. These vouchers 
would be used by the students to pay 
tuition fees for their desired courses at 
any recognized college or university. 

In this way, government subsidies 
would be distributed to the schools via 
the students, the actual consumers. A 
voucher system would force univer- 
sities to offer courses in response to the 
vouchers they receive, not according to 
what the schools think should be 
available. 

The report has taken the original 
idea of vouchers a few steps further. It 
recommends, first, that students be 
permitted to pay additional amounts 
for courses most in demand and, se- 


cond, that students:pay. back the, Value, = 
‘of the:vouckers:-after they: finish:schoah:» 


and start working. Both recommenda- 
tions have merit. 

In the case of additional private 
payments, the extra money can be used 
by the institution to attract better 
faculty members for the most re- 
quested courses. In the case of 
payback, students will be made to 
recognize the support being offered by 
the rest of the population most of 
whom are not university graduates. 

Today, even though universities are 
heavily subsidized, students are never 
asked to help recover any of the cost of 
these subsidies. 

This payback plan is appealing, but 
there may be problems with it. 


Wrong choices 


Sometimes students may have a hard 
time deciding what they want to study. 
They may make wrong choices and 
select schools and courses that do not 
result in their getting high-paying jobs. 
For this reason, the report recom- 
mends that a payback ratio, related to 
income earned after graduation, be us- 
ed to determine how much the student 
owes the government. This suggestion 
is more than fair. 

Under the voucher plan, the institu- 
tions will still set course requirements 
for a degree, but now each department 
will have a financial incentive to attract 
students, so it is likely that courses will 
be made more interesting and only the 
best teachers will be invited to lecture. 

My own economics training and 
teaching experience lead me to believe 
in the advantages of the market 
system. A voucher plan is a clever way 
to gain the best of two worlds. 

Government support for education 
would be maintained so that as many 
people could go to school as possible, 
and vouchers would allow for the in- 
fluences of consumers in deciding the 
type ‘of: eg Soe to ~~ made available. 
it's «worth:a\ try’ i WME Aohitks 





Vivian Bailey, organizer of the Christmas raffle, looks over this year’s prizes with 





_— 


Vice-Rector, 


Academic, Francis Whyte. Tickets are on sale in the lobby and cafeteria of the Hall Building 
downtown and at the Administration Building, Campus Centre and Vanier Library at the west- 


end campus. 


Teens from war-torn nations meet 


he Lacolle Centre was 
+ the meeting point last 
week for 50 teenagers 
from war-torn countries all 
over the world. They flew in 
from countries including 
Angola, Algeria, El Salvador, 
Chili, Guatemala, Ireland, the 
Middle East, South Africa, Sri 
Lanka and Zimbabwe. They 
will participate in the Interna- 
tional Peace and Justice Tour, 
organized by Concordia and 
McGill Hillel in cooperation 
with B’Nai Brith Hillel and the 
Religious Task Force on The 
Children of War Tour. 
The week at Lacolle was 





spent in planning the tour with 





the help of educators from the 
Montreal area. ‘‘Lacolle was 
perfect for this purpose,’’ said 
Olivia Rovinescu, Director of 
the Centre. The young people 
lived there together for the 
week, getting to know each 
other and discovering how 
similar their experiences of 
war were. A National Film 
Board crew spent the week 
with them, making a film to be 
distributed to schools. 

The tour will take the 
children into schools across 
Canada during the weeks of 
Nov. 25 to Dec. 6th. Their 
goal is to raise the con- 
sciousness of Canadian 





children by sharing their per- 
sonal experiences of war. 
Because of what they have liv- 
ed through, they are older 
than their age. Some have seen 
their families being killed. 
They will be accompanied by 
tour guides who speak their 
languages to interpret where 
necessary. 

The tour is funded by a 
federal government grant of 
$300,000 and other donations. 
Various airlines donated free 
transportation. The huge suc- 
cess of The Children of War 
Tour in the United States last 
year inspired this International 
Peace and Justice Tour. P.W. 





G.D. Webb, AV 
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Annual Christmas Basket Drive gets underway 


by Susan Gray 


oncordia’s ‘annual 
f Christmas Basket 
Drive is gathering 


momentum with an on- 
campus blitz, which began 
Monday and ends tomorrow. 
The drive, organized by the 
University Chaplaincy, dates 
back to 1914, when extra help 
was arranged for needy 
families because of the war. 
By the end of the ‘20s it had 
become a regular event, com- 
bining donations of clothing 
along with food. 

This year representatives 
from student groups and other 
interested individuals will be 
stationed in the lobby and 
cafeteria of the Hall Building, 
as well as the administration 
building, Campus Centre and 
Vanier library at Loyola. 
Faculty, staff and students are 
encouraged to donate directly 
at these locations or send che- 
ques made out to the Universi- 
ty, Christmas Basket Fund, to 
Campus Ministry, Belmore 
House, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Income tax receipts will be 
made available to those who 
donate to the Christmas 
Basket Fund. 

In addition to collecting 
money through personal dona- 
tions, the University raises 
money through a raffle 
organized yearly by Vivian 
Bailey, control clerk at 
Physical Plant Loyola. Bailey, 
who enthusiastically collects 
gifts from staff along with 


vouchers from local 
restaurants long before 
December, raised $4,000 for 
the Drive last year. As well, 
the congregation of the Loyola 
Chapel is asked to contribute; 
last year it gave a sizeable sum 
for the Christmas baskets. 

Raffle prizes this year rangé 
from vouchers at many 
popular downtown restaurants 
to flower displays, an afghan 
and a ceramic soup tureen. 
Many of the gifts are: hand- 
made by staff, such.as Bailey, 
who has contributed.a tiffany 
lamp again this year. 

_Father Robert Gaudet, one 
of the Drive’s principal 
organizers, says that most of 
the baskets are distributed to 
the area encompassed by St. 
Henri, Little Burgundy, Grif- 
fintown and Pointe St. 
Charles. The Concordia group 
receives many external and in- 
ternal calls for help, but must 
establish a cut-off point for 
orders because the shopping 
for baskets must be done by 
mid-December. The _ baskets, 
which now consist solely of 
food, are based on a recom- 
mended diet supplied by the 
Montreal Diet Dispensary. 
Each basket will be worth ap- 
proximately $75. 

s& 

Anyone wishing to get in- 
volved in organizing the 
Christmas Basket Drive, such 
as preparing and delivering 
baskets, may call Belmore 
House at 848-3588. 


Did you know 








¢ In recent years Concordia 
students and teachers have 
participated in research and 
study programs in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, 
Greece, Israel, India, Costa 
Rica, the U.S.A., the People’s 
Republic of China and Hong 
Kong. 

Concordia offers a 
graduate diploma program in 
Computer Science to help in- 
dividuals educated in other 
disciplines find employment in 
computer-related fields. 


* Concordia is the only 
university in Québec with a 
system of small inter- 
disciplinary arts and science 
colleges, each based on a 
distinct philosophy of educa- 
tion or community service 
orientation, where students 
and faculty can gather in a 
personal setting to pursue 
studies tailored to their par- 
ticular academic interests. 


© Concordia University is 


5  ®Concordia’s dance pro-. one of the largest universities 
& gram differs from those at in Canada. It has more than 
most Canadian universities. 25,000 full-time and part-time 
m Because the Faculty places students — at the graduate 
‘© strong emphasis on and undergraduate levels — 
& choreography, the majority of _ enrolled in four Faculties: Arts 





Fifty teenagers from war-torn countries araund the world stayed at the Lacolle Centre fora graduates eventually find. and Science, ‘Commerce and 
week.as part:of an\ International Peace and: Justice Tour, organized by Concordia‘and McGill. employment: .. atB Boh Administration, Ring ALIS, 
Hillel, B’Nai Brith Hillel:and the Réligious'Task' Force on°The Children-of War Tour, °s 20>. -Choreographers. rather -,than,,;,and ; Engineering, .and ,Com- 


performers. puter Science. 
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Use of photocatalyst researched 
to help in disposal of PCBs 


by Janice Hamilton 
n_ interdepartmen- 
A tal team of Concor- 
dia researchers who 
are working on developing 
new materials that can be used 
as catalysts in chemical reac- 
tions or that show potential 
for the electronics industry 
was recently awarded a five- 
year, $1.3 million Québec 
government grant. This grant 
will allow the University to 
hire four key research pro- 
fessors, support 12 graduate 
students a year, and open new 
labs in the areas of solid state 
electronics, electrochemistry 
and laser spectroscopy. 

Prof. Cooper Langford’s 
research into photocatalysts — 
materials that promote 
chemical reactions when they 
absorb light — is one of the 
areas to be supported by this 
grant. 

When a spill of toxic 
polychlorinated biphenyls 
(PCBs) occurred on the Trans- 
Canada Highway earlier this 
year, many Canadians became 
aware of the difficulties of 
disposing of this industrial 
chemical. One of Chemistry 
Department Chairman 
Langford’s major research 
projects involves a method of 


detoxifying PCB wastes with a 
photocatalyst. 

One way of breaking down 
PCBs is by subjecting them to 
intense heat; however, this can 
be expensive. Ontario Hydro 
is developing a scheme to 
detoxify them with liquid 
sodium, but this substance has 
its own hazards. 

Using the same basic ap- 
proach as these methods but a 
different reaction, Langford is 
experimenting with a 
photocatalyst which uses the 
energy from absorbed light to 
transfer an electron to the 
PCB. This electron latches on 
to the chloride in the 
polychlorinated. biphenyl, and 
chloride ions are released. 

What remains is a slightly 
gooey, insoluble ‘‘gunk’’. 
Langford says he is not sure 
yet exactly what this gunk is — 
he will use a mass spec- 
trometer .to break down the 
molecule into single com- 
ponents and identify it — but 
he is quite certain it is non- 
toxic and can be disposed of 
safely. 

When Concordia resear- 
chers started work on this pro- 
cess, they thought they knew 
what steps would take place in 
the reaction. ‘‘We now know 


that although the reaction 
works, the pathway we had 
hypothesized was wrong,”’ 
Langford explains. An_ elec- 
tron does get transferred to the 
PCB as predicted, but the car- 
rier they thought would take it 
there didn’t do so, and they 
still don’t know what the car- 
rier is. 

They will be using the 
University’s picosecond unit 
— an instrument that can 
unravel the individual steps of 
this light-induced reaction — 
to find out what is going on. 

Meanwhile, Langford is 
building what he hopes will be 


‘a simple system for this reac- 


tion. He is modifying an inex- 
pensive device, which is cur- 
rently available to sterilize 
water in cottages and which 
could be transported to the site 
where the PCBs to be disposed 
of are located, thus avoiding 
the risks of moving the PCBs. 
Langford is looking into the 
possibility of letting nature 
take its course until the wastes 
have been turned into acids, 
then replacing the sensitive 
bacterium with a 
photocatalyst. ‘‘We are not 
sure, however, whether this 
would be an economic pro- 
position,’’ he cautions. 


The Annual Meeting of the Associates of Concordia University was held Nov. 13 in Montreal at 
the Officers Mess of the Black Watch (RHR) of Canada. The guest speaker was Ken Taylor, 
above right, who is Senior Vice-President, Government Affairs, at Nabisco Brands Inc. and 
former Canadian Ambassador to Iran. Earlier in the day, Taylor spent an hour with one of 
Prof. Henry Habib’s Political Science classes. From left to right above, with Mr. Taylor, are 
Concordia Board of Governors Chairman Don McNaughton and former Board of Governors 
Chairman and outgoing Associates President Alex Duff. 


Ian Westbury 








SPORTSLINE 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
ports injuries continue on the collective Sportsline 
S mind... 30-odd student sports therapists spent 3,375 
man hours with the various sports teams last year 
between the end of August and the beginning of January, 
when injuries provide a veritable traffic jam in the sports in- 
jury clinic... Just under 1,000 injuries, from serious breaks to 
what some might diagnose as hangovers, were examined by 
the therapists... In the Sports Medicine Clinic, there is always 
one of three fully qualified doctors on call along with an 
athletic therapist. If you visit, you pay through Medicare or 
your own insurance scheme but, says Assist. Prof. Dave 
Paris, who oversees all this gore, cash is always welcome... 
About 70% of visitors to the Sports Medicine Clinic come 
from outside the University and in the past they have included 
diver Sylvie Bernier (the famous non-smoker) and the na- 
tional judo, weightlifting and wrestling teams... TENS 
(Trans-cutaneous Electrical Nerve Stimulation) is often used 
for pain reduction. Apparently they attach tiny electrodes to 
the effected area and away goes your problem — 
sometimes... They also have a laser in the clinic. ‘‘It’s a soft 
laser which we use for tissue healing inflammation reduction 
qualities,’’ says Paris. ‘‘It doesn’t produce heat as you might 
think. In fact, you don’t really feel it when you’re being 
treated.’’ Sounds magical to us. 


Stingers to the US 
This weekend you won’t find many of the University’s top 
Stingers Hockey players on campus. They’ll be down in Glens 


Falls, New York at the US Thanksgiving tournament for 
games against Clarkson, St. Lawrence and Lowell Univer- 
sities... ‘You know, it’s like another world when you go 
down to the States for a hockey competition,’’ says Paul 
Arsenault, the Stinger Hockey coach. ‘‘There are 5,000 or 
6,000 people in the stands. Our players are treated like stars 
and it just pumps everyone up to get that sort of support and 
it spills over when we get back to Montreal. There isn’t the in- 


‘doctrination of pro-sport that we have here,’’ he continues. 


“College sports in the States are a major part of the sports 
calendar. Even high school football brings thousands of peo- 
ple to the stadiums. Down in Minnesota they get 15,000 to 
watch high school hockey. So when we get that sort of treat- 
ment, sure, it’s good for us.’’ 


Intramurals wind down 

Intramurals are winding down for the Christmas break 
with the exception of hockey. Because of the amazing number 
of teams in the intramural hockey leagues this year (52 in all 
and they’ll play some 600 games), competition will continue 
through the exams and right up ’til the killing of the fatted 
calf...When you get back from your excess of turkey and 
plum pudding, don’t forget to register for the January in- 
tramural programs, says Bob Phillip, the co-ordinator of the 
various sports. ‘‘There’ll be some scheduling changes and 
space available in a lot of programs, and registration will be 
held in the first week students return to class. If you haven’t 
participated before, that’ll be your chance.’’ 

We missed a province-wide Tae Kwon Do tournament at 
the Victoria Gym, under the direction of Concordia coach 
Mike Gregory, a couple of weeks ago. More than 100 par- 
ticipants indulged in the below black belt tourney. There will 
be a national competition in March at Loyola. More on Mar- 
tial Arts then. 





deadline for copy or ads is 
this Monday at noon. 
Publication will resume on 
Jan. 16. 


Last edition 


The last issue of The 
Thursday Report before 
Christmas will be published 


This week’s issue was 
delayed by a day so that 
complete election coverage 
The _ could be included. 


next Thursday. 


Budget 


(Continued from page 1) 


better paid? We reasoned that 
this group was the one that 
would be afffected least by our 
efforts to reduce costs.’’ 

e Invigilation & Related 
Costs - Following due con- 
sultation, the procedure for 
administering examinations to 
Concordia students will be 
revised, resulting in savings of 
$100,000. 

@ Budget Cutback Task Force 
- $1.6 million will be saved 
during the remainder of this 
year by implementing the first 
of the group’s recommenda- 
tions. Additional savings will 
be obtained in future years as 
additional recommendations 
are put into force. 

On the subject of salaries, 
the Vice-Rector said that 
unionized academic and 
library staff will receive the in- 
creases called for in their cur- 
rent contract, which expires 
May 31, 1986. 

Provision has also been 
made in the budget for salary 
increases for unionized and 
non-unionized non-academic 
staff, although, as always, the 
exact dollar amounts will be 
determined by the provincial 
government. 

‘Despite rumours to the 
contrary, I never personally 
envisaged freezing or rolling 
back salaries,’’ she said. ‘‘The 
non-academic staff are a very 
important element in this com- 
munity, and I feel strongly 
that CUNASA (the non- 
academic staff association) 
should be treated in an 
equitable fashion. Whether 
they are unionized or not isn’t 
a consideration.”’ 

During a wide-ranging inter- 
view in her third-floor office 
at Bishop Court, Jér6éme- 
Forget said she has three ma- 
jor challenges facing her as she 
grapples with Concordia’s 
financial problems: (i) to ob- 
tain increased funding from 
Québec City; (ii) to reassess 
the operations of all university 
units; and (iii) to reallocate 
resources accordingly. 

“*Progress has already been 
made on the first point. An 
awareness of our chronic 
underfunding has started get- 
ting through to the public; 


more and more people realize. 


that Concordia has and is be- 
ing treated unfairly. 

‘*As a result of University- 
wide lobbying efforts during 
the current election campaign, 
numerous candidates have 


gone on record as backing | 


Concordia in its quest for 


¥ 


Forget said. She added that 
‘‘we’re going to be doing a lot 
more such lobbying in the 
future, because it’s only by 
clearly stating our case that 
we are going to obtain results. 

*‘As for points two and 
three, budget cuts will no 
longer be made across-the- 
board,’’ Jér6me-Forget said. 
“Every single unit at Concor- 
dia will have to be reassessed, 
and I’ll be counting on all unit 
heads to assist me in that pro- 
cess. 

‘*Are the services offered by 
every department as cost effec- 
tive as they might be? Are they 
as cost effective as they would 
be if they were purchased out- 
side the University? Are the 
services being offered directly 
related to education? Where 
are our strengths? These are 
just some of the questions 
that will have to be asked,”’ 
Jér6me-Forget said. 

If some services are found 
to be lacking, ‘‘that doesn’t 
mean people will lose their 
jobs,’’ she quickly added,’’ 
but it might mean people will 
have to shift to another job in 
the University.’’ To assist 
employees in that process, 
staff development programs 
will be established to allow 
employees to learn new skills, 
expose themselves to new ex- 
periences, and, hopefully, 
develop their potential even 
further. 

By refusing to consider 
salary freezes or staff firings 
as the only solution to Concor- 
dia’s current financial woes, 
Jér6me-Forget is relying on a 
decrease in staff numbers 
through normal attrition and 
early retirement programs. 

This reduction will be done 
in a way that is very human, 
she said. ‘‘It will allow Con- 
cordia to downsize without 
killing the institution; in fact, 
it will probably strengthen our 
position overall. 

‘*For example, I believe that 
early retirement programs will 
benefit Concordia significant- 
ly. They will allow us to bring 
in new people, and in a small 
way provide hope for all those 
young people out there look- 
ing for employment. The 
employees affected should 
also benefit by gaining the 
freedom to diversify their in- 
terests. Those that want to can 
take the opportunity at long 
last to become their own boss. 

‘*As far as internal transfers 
are concerned, experience 
elsewhere indicates that 
employees generally benefit by 
moving to new jobs in the 
same institution; it inevitably 
has a positive effect on their 


equitable -funding,’” Jéréme----personat-development:”-~ ~~~ --“F 


Eliminating or reducing the 
size of some units--should that 
be considered necessary--may 
appear difficult, Jéréme- 
Forget admitted, ‘‘but per- 
sonnel would at least be en- 
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couraged to use their skills 
elsewhere at Concordia.”’ 

' (Next week, in Part Two of 
the interview, Jéréme-Forget 
outlines the general mandate 
the Board of Governors has 


NOTICES 


given Concordia’s senior ad- 
ministration and describes in 
greater detail how she intends 
to proceed to tackle. the 
University’s financial pro- 
blems.) 





CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY AND STAFF 
CHRISTMAS DANCE on Satur- 


day, Dec. 14 in Hingston Hall, ' 


Loyola campus. Cocktails, 
6:30-7:30 p.m.; dinner at 7:30 
p.m. and dancing at 9 p.m. Ticket 
price, $16 per person. For tickets 
and information, please contact 
the following: LOYOLA: 
Maureen Stacey, 2726; Heather 
McLaughlin, 2601 and Ron Allen, 
3486. SGW campus: Information 
desk, 3838; Sheila Taylor, 7618; 
Kevin Leduc, 3672; Gerry Jones, 
4912; Colleen Bronson, 3545; Don 
Chambers, 2660; Lynne Camp- 
bell, 2619 and Linda Schachtler, 
2722. 

BIG BUCKS - Earn a 10% com- 
mission the easy way. We need 86 
Yearbook advertising salesper- 
sons. Call either Judy or Trish at 
848-3535, 9 a.m.- 5 p.m. 


ATTENTION: ALL SPRING 
1986 CERTIFICATE, 
DIPLOMA, BACHELOR’S 
MASTER’S, AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREE CANDIDATES: If you 
are completing the requirements 
for your certificate, degree, or 
diploma program during the Fall 
1985 or Winter 1986 sessions and 
therefore expect to be considered 
as a graduation candidate next 
Spring, you must inform the 
Graduation Office by submitting 
a Spring 1986 Graduation Ap- 
plication no later than January 15, 
1986. STUDENTS WHO DO 
NOT APPLY BY THIS DATE 
WILL NOT GRADUATE NEXT 
SPRING. Obtain your form from 
the Registrar’s Services Depart- 
ment on your campus and submit 
it today. LOYOLA campus, 
CC-214: SGW campus, N-107. 


BOOKING THE LACOLLE 
CENTRE: The Lacolle Centre is 
now accepting applications for the 
months of January, February, 
March and April 1986. Deadline 
for submission of application is 
Nov. 1. For more information call 
848-4955. 


1986-87 STUDENT EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS: Applications for 
the Concordia University Ex- 
change Programs are available at 
the Dean of Students Office, 2135 
Mackay, Annex M-102, SGW 
campus and AD-121, Loyola cam- 
pus. These programs are open to 
all full-time students, Canadian or 
permanent residents, who have 
completed one full-time year in 
their programme. For further in- 
formation, please cali 


'848-351-4/-351 5. DEADLINE: 


SKATING WITH BLIND 


CHILDREN on Friday mornings, © 


8:30-10 a.m. If you are interested 
in volunteering, call Campus 
Ministry at 848-3586. 
CHRISTMAS BASKET DRIVE: 
Between now and Christmas, 
Concordia responds to the re- 
quests of needy families. 
Volunteers for canvassing, shopp- 
ing, delivering. Call 848-3588. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Galilee 
Weekend for Vocational Discern- 
ment, Nov. 22-24. For men and 
women trying to clarify the ques- 
tion...and/or answer. Villa 


- Marguerite. Call 848-3588. 


THE REGISTRAR’S SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT (SGW campus 
only) will not produce I.D. cards 
on Tuesday, Dec. 10. An I.D. 
booth will be set up in the Hall 
Bldg. on the mezzanine, Dec. 11, 
12 & 13 from 10 a.m.-6 p.m. New- 
ly admitted students (January 
1986) are required to bring their 
contracts. All other students are 
required to bring their contract 
and other I.D. e.g. Social In- 
surance, Medicare card, etc. 
1986-87 STUDENT EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMMES: Applications 
for the Concordia University Ex- 
change Programmes are available 
at the Dean of Students Office, 
2135 Mackay, Annex M-102, 
SGW campus and AD-121, 
Loyola campus. These program- 
mes are open to all full-time 
students, Canadian or permanent 
residents, who have completed 
one full-time year in their pro- 
gramme. For further information, 
please -call 848-3514/3515. 
DEADLINE: February 7. 
HEALTH SERVICES: Influenza 
Vaccine injections will be given at 
the SGW campus Health Services, 
2145 Mackay Street from now un- 
til the end of November. The vac- 
cine will be given to those who: a) 
suffer from chronic illnesses such 
as heart, lung or kidney diseases; 
b) who are 65 years of age. The 
vaccine will not be given to people 
with allergies to egg, chicken or 
chicken feathers. For further in- 
formation and/or appointment 
please call the Health Services at 
848-3565. 


CENTRE FOR MATURE 
STUDENTS: Are you having pro- 
blems with study, written 
assignments, exams? If so, the 
Centre for Mature Students’ free 
consultation service might be of 
help to you Fridays, 2-5 p.m., 
starting November | to December 
6, 1985, in H-462-11, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. Why not drop in or 


call 848-3890 for an-appointment;,- > 


STUDENTS NEEDED TO SIT 
ON HEARING BOARDS: What 
is a hearing board? It is part of a 
system set up by virtue of the 
Code of Conduct 
(Non-Academic) to hear formal 


complaints made by one member 

of the university against another. 

This code is published on page 82 

of the 1985-86 Undergraduate 

Calendar. We need 40 students, 

seven of whom must be resident- 

students, who would be willing to 

give a small portion of their time 

to hear non-academic complaints 

against students, such as van- 
dalism, fighting, etc. If you are in- 
terested in becoming a member, 

please call the Office of the Code 
Administrator at 848-4960, any 
day between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. We 
are located in the Central 
Building, Room 326, Loyola cam- 
pus. 

STUMPED ABOUT YOUR 
FUTURE OCCUPATION? Are 

you confused about what occupa- 

tions reaily suit you? Most 
students are aware of only a very 
limited number of the multitude 
of jobs that exist. The Guidance 
Information Centre offers you an 
opportunity to explore these fields 
in relation to your interests and 
abilities. It is the largest career and 
educational planning centre in 
Montreal and provides a wide 
variety of materials on career 
planning and job search techni- 
ques. For a list of centre materials 
on these subjects, ask Centre Staff 
for two recently prepared 
bibliographies, ‘‘Career Plann- 
ing’? and ‘‘Job Search’’. And, 
REMEMBER, we have much 
much more. For further informa- 
tion, come to the Guidance Infor- 
mation Centre. SGW Campus, - 
H-440, 848-3556. Loyola Campus, 
WC-203, 848-3555. 


ALL DISABLED STUDENTS: 
For assistance with any problems 
you might have please call Paul or 
Nelly at the Centre for Disabled 
Students at 848-3524 or drop by in 
room H-580-2, Hall Bldg., SGW 
campus. 

ART WORKSHOP: Silkscreen 
classes are beginning, open to all. 
For more information call 
848-3511. 


OFFICE OF THE OMBUDSMAN: 
The ombudsmen are available to all 
members of the university for infor- 
mation, assistance and advice with 
university-related problems. Call 
848-4964 or drop into 2100 Mackay 
on the SGW campus; Room 326 


~campus.-The*ombudsman’s services: 
AE TE ORG RS ee Oe OF FOR MOTE IMLOTMAHO S$ #22 wre gpErconfidential? Lk" SES 
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Thursday 28 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
OPEN HOUSE: At 2040 Mackay 
St., 4-6 p.m. SGW campus. 
SCIENCE COLLEGE PUBLIC 
LECTURE: Robert Mark, Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering and 
Architecture at Princeton Univer- 
sity, and Director of the Program 
in Architecture/Engineering, on 
THE CATHEDRAL ENGINEER 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE & 
HISTORY DEPARTMENTS: 
Seminar — Dr. Russell Jacoby on 
THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN 
INTELLECTUALS IN THE 
POST WORLD WAR II ERA, at 
4 p.m. in N-205 (Seminar room), 
Norris Bldg. SGW campus. 
JAZZ CONCERT: Jazz Combo, 
Pete Magadini, conductor and Big 
Band I, Don Habib, conductor, at 
8:30 p.m. in the F.C. Smith 
Auditorium, Loyola campus. 
FREE. 

CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
HAROLD KLUNDER: Pain- 
tings; MARCEL BOVIS: 
Photographs, until Nov. 30; PRE- 
COLUMBIAN ART from the 
Permanent Collection, until Dec. 
21, Mezzanine, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 


Friday 29 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LE CHAT (Pierre Granier- 
Deferre, 1971) (English subt.) 
with Simone Signoret, Jean 
Gabin, Annie Cordy, Harry Max 
and Nicole Desailly at 7 p.m.; 
LES DIABOLIQUES (The Fiend) 
(Henri-Georges Clouzot, 1955) 
(English subt.) with Simone 
Signoret, Vera Clouzot, Paul 
Meurisse, Charles Vanel, Pierre 
m Larquey and Michel Serrault at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

CENTRAL AMERICA COM- 
MITTEE: Film — EL NORTE, 
benefit show for Guatemalan 
refugees in southern Mexico, at 8 
p.m. in VA-114, 1395 Dorchester 
W. Voluntary donation $3. For 
more information, call 848-7410. 


Saturday 30 


CONSERVATORY 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
L’ETOILE DU NORD (Pierre 


OF 


Granier-Deferre, 1981) (French) 
with Simone Signoret, Philippe 
Noiret, Fanny Cotencon, | Julie 


Jézéquel and Jean Rougerie at 7 
p.m.; LA VIE DEVANT SOI 
(Madame Rosa) (Moshe Mizrahi, 
1977) (English subt.) with Simone 
Signoret, Samy Ben Youb, Claude 
Dauphin and Stella Anicette at 
9:15 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 


Sunday, Dec. 1 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LE MORAL DE RUTH 
HALBFASS (Die Moral der Ruth 
Halbfass) (Volker Schléndorf, 
1971) (French subt.) with Senta 
Berger, Margarethe von Trotta, 
Helmut Griem and Peter Ehrlich 
at 7 p.m.; ROME, OPEN CITY 
(Roma, citta apérta) (Roberto 
Rossellini, 1944-46) (English 
subt.) with Anna Magnani, 
Marcello Pagliero, Maria Michi 
and Aldo Fabrizi at 9 p.m.. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: Sunday 
Eucharist at 11 a.m. and 8 p.m., 
Loyola: Chapel. Celebrant: R. 
Gaudet. LOYOLA campus. 


Monday 2 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
PARKING (Jacques Demy, 1985) 
(French) with Francis Huster, 
Keiko Ito, Laurent Malet, Gérard 
Klein, Jean Marais and Marie- 
France Pisier at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 

ANNUAL ARTS & CRAFTS 
SALE: On the mezzanine, 10 a.m. 
— 9 p.m. Hall bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. : 


Tuesday 3 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
SULLIVAN’S TRAVELS 
(Preston Sturges, 1941) (English) 
with Joel McCrea, Veronica Lake, 
William Demarest, Robert War- 
wick and Porter Hall at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW 
campus. 

HISTORY DEPARTMENT: 
Public Lecture — Prof. Lionel 
Rothkrug on MODES OF 
PERCEPTION IN RELIGION 
AND CULTURE at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-520, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
HEALTH SERVICES: Dr. Julian 
Falutz will give an information 
session on AIDS at 12:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
ANNUAL ARTS & CRAFTS 
SALE: On the mezzanine, 10 a.m. 
-9p.m., Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Student 
Prayer Group. For exact location, 
call Monica 481-5867 or Belmore 
House, 848-3588. 


: Wednesday 4 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
TOM, TOM, THE PIPER’S SON 
(Ken Jacobs, 1969) at 8:30 p.m. in 


H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 


pus. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES: RUBY 


GENTRY (King Vidor, 1952) with 
Jennifer Jones and Charlton 
Heston at 7 p.m.; HIGH SOCIE- 
TY (Charles Walters, 1956) with 
Bing Crosby, Grace Kelly. 

ART WORKSHOP: Basic 
Photography classes, 1 p.m. and 7 
p.m. Call 848-3511. 

POETRY READING SERIES: 
Ralph Gustafson will read at 8:30 
p.m. in H-635-2, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: Student 
Prayer Group. For exact location, 
call Monica at 481-5867 or 
Belmore House, at 848-3588. 
ANNUAL ARTS & CRAFTS 
SALE: On mezzanine, 10 a.m. - 9 
p.m., Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


Thursday 5 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
MOTHER JOAN OF THE 
ANGELS (Matka Joanna Od 


Aniotow) (Jerzy Kawalerowicz, _ 


1960) (English subt.) 

at 7 p.m.; LE MANI SULLA 
CITTA (Francesco Rosi, 1963) 
(Italian version) with Rod Steiger, 
Salvo Randone and _ non- 
professionals at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
JAZZ CONCERT: Jazz Vocal 
Ensemble, Charles Ellison, direc- 
tor; Jazz Improvisation, Dave 
Turner, director; classes — first 
year, Bob Mover, director; at 8:30 
p.m. in the F.C. Smith 
Auditorium, Loyola campus. 
FREE ADMISSION. 

ART WORKSHOP: Intermediate 
Photography class, 7 p.m. Call 
848-3511. 

ANNUAL ARTS & CRAFTS 
SALE: On the mezzanine, 10 a.m. 
-9p.m., Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
CONCERT: The Chamber and 
Early Music Ensembles will pre- 
sent a concert at 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, LOYOLA cam- 
pus. The student ensembles, 
directed by Liselyn Adams and 
Hendrik Bouman, will perform 
works by Telemann, Handel, 
Darius Milhaud, Wolfgang Bot- 
tenberg, Bartok and others. Ad- 
mission is FREE. 

THE YOUNG EN- 
TREPRENEURS OF MON- 
TREAL ASSOCIATION: 
Business/Social meeting, 7-10 
p.m., in room 101, Vanier 
Library, Loyola campus. For 
more information, call Martin at 
486-4260. 


Friday 6 


- ARTS AND SCIENCE FACUL- 


TY COUNCIL: Meeting at 1:30 
p.m. in AD-131, Loyola campus. 
ANNUAL ARTS & CRAFTS 
SALE: On mezzanine, 10 a.m. - 7 
p.m., Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
GRADUATE STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION: Film — TIBET: 
A BUDDHIST TRILOGY. To- 
day, Part I & II, at 7:30 p.m. in 
H-435, Hall Bldg. Students $2; 
general public, $4. 

THE ANDREW HOMZY BIG 


BAND: Concert at 8:30 p.m. in 


the Alumni Auditorium (H-110), 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. General 
public, $8.00; senior citizens and 
students with I.D., $6.00. Tickets 
are available at the door or in ad- 
vance at the information counter 
in the lobby, 1445 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. West, SGW campus. 


Saturday 7 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
DAYS OF MATTHEW (Zywot 
Mateusza) (Witold Leszcynski, 
1967) with Franciszek Pieczka, 
Anna Milewska, Wirgiliusz Gryn 
and Aleksander Fogiel at 7 p.m.; 
THE PROMISED LAND (Ziemia 
Obiecana) (Andrzej Wajda, 1976) 
(English subt.) with Daniel 
Olbrychski, Wojciech Pszoniak, 
Andrzej Seweryn, Anna 
Nehrebecka and Tadeusz 
Bialoszczynski at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION: Film - TIBET-A 
BUDDHIST TRILOGY. Today, 
Part III, at 7:30 p.m. in H-435, 
Hall Bldg. Students, $2; general 
public, $4. 


Sunday 8 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
TOP DOG (Wodzirej) (Feliks 
Falk, 1978) (English subt.) with 
Jerzy Stuhr, Slawa Kwasniewska, 
Wiktor Sadecki and Michal 
Tarowski at 7 p.m.; THE LAST 
DROP OF BLOOD (Do Krwi 
Cstatniej) (Jerzy Hoffman, 1978) 
(English subt.) with Marek 
Lewandowski and Jerzy Trela at 
9:15 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: Sunday 
Eucharist. Celebrant: Fr. D. Eley, 
at ll a.m. & 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. Loyola Campus. 








CLASSIFIED 


RIDE WANTED FROM N.D.G. 
(Cavendish and Terrebonne) to 
Guy and deMaisonneuve. Would 
share expense. Monday to Friday 
around 8:30 a.m. and return at 
around 5:15 p.m. If interested, 
please call local 2950. 

FOR SALE: AMDEK 200 green 
computer monitor, $80; NIKON 
MD-12 motor drive, $175. 
933-9280 (evenings). 


FOR RENT: Condominium, cor- - 


ner Clarke and Sherbrooke. 3 1/2; 
newly renovated with new ap- 
pliances; furnished. No pets. 
Available May to September 1986. 
$500 per month. Call 848-7715. 
FOR RENT: New country home. 
3 bedrooms; two bathrooms; large 
kitchen, living and dining; 
fireplace; close to Mt. Tremblant. 
Furnished and equipped. No pets. 
$800 per month. Available Feb. to 
Sept. 1986. Call 848-7715. 


TRANSLATOR AND 
EDITOR.French,English,Spanis- 


h.Before 8 p.m.:849-9708 
TYPING near University/Sher- 
brooke. Professional, punctual. 
Specialized in fast and meticulous- 
ly laid out presentation according 
to college requirements. Memoirs, 
theses, term-papers, CVs, letters. 
English, French, Spanish. IBM- 
Selectric III. Before 8 p.m.: 
849-9708, try weekends too. 
WORDPROCESSING: Essays, 
Term Papers, Resumés, signs, etc. 
Fast and accurate. Reasonable 
charge. 484-2014 evenings and 
weekends. Rod and/or Leone. 


FRENCH TUTORING BY EX- 
PERIENCED TEACHER. All 
levels. Emphasis on individual 
most needed areas (conversation, 
pronunciation, reading, grammar, 
spelling, etc.). Before 8 p.m.: 
849-9708. 

FOR SALE: Muskrat fur coat, 
size 12, very good condition, 
$150. Morland sheepskin jacket, 
size 12, very good condition, 
$100. Call 933-9280 after 6 p.m. 


y 
} 


A CHANCE TO WIDEN 
YOUR HORIZONS! 


We have had sermons on the Death Penalty, God & the New 
Physics, the Meaning of Love, other religions — and many 


other subjects. 


We don’t know what may be next; but we’re sure it will in- 


terest anyone concerned with the state of this imperfect 
world. : 
Come and open your mind with us, any Sunday at 11 a.m. — 
and have a cup of coffee after. 


Unitarian Church of Montreal 
Sherbrooke St. West at Simpson 


935-1522 





